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Introduction 


The first things that strike a visitor to Israel about its women is 
their erect walk, the absence of make-up, the fact that so many of 
them are pregnant, and that—in Tel Aviv at least — their hus- 
bands adore pushing the baby carriages down the Dizengoff 
Boulevard. It does not take long to discover that many of these 
facts are inter-related. 

The country is young. Girls under twenty years of age were, if 
native born, still in elementary school when the war of liberation 
brought independence to Israel. Many of the women between 
twenty and thirty were shooting it out in the company of male 
soldiers in their struggle for that very same independence, and 
those over thirty were part and parcel of the struggle from before 
it even started. All of them went through a hard school of learning 
and had to act tough and be tough. 

Army atmosphere, with its absence of luxury, is still influencing 
the life of the modern woman in Israel. To some extent in the city, 
and far more so in the country, make-up is considered a sign of 
decadence, of weakness, of a soft way of living. In most of the 
kibutzim the use of make-up, even of a slight touch of lipstick, 
would make a woman conspicuous, and in some of the stricter or 
more orthodox kibutzim the use of make-up is absolutely taboo. 
And the walking, the husbands, and the babies? They are inter- 
related too, as well they might be. Jewish family life is very close. 
Large families, or at least families with several children, are con- 
sidered a must. Family ties remain strong, and children are adored. 
Moreover the country needs people in order to survive, and next 
to immigration from the outside in, emigration on the home front 
is one of the most simple methods to keep the population growing. 
Women of Israel are proud to be women of Israel. In other coun- 
tries one may at times sense nationalistic pride, might encounter 
some expression or indication of being glad to be a national of 
that country, but there is never, or hardly ever, such an overpow- 
ering sense of pride in being a citizen and even more of being born 
in the country, as there is in Israel. 

An Israeli woman will say: ‘I am nearly a Sabra’ — meaning that 
she was nearly native-born, that she came there at a very young 
age. That is nationalism, and not a wrong type of nationalism 
either. The Israelis made their country with their bare hands, 
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J os ash 


_ both militarily and: agriculturally. They fought the Arabs to 


"+ vegetables and other edibles. Hence the feeling - among the Israeli 
women of ‘this is mine’. — g 
To be able 'to say ‘I am a Sabra — I was born here’; is good. To be - 
able to say-‘I am. nearly a Sabra’ is just about as good. And to bé 
- able to say ‘I am an Israeli’ covers both categories, and givesa 
feeling of strength to the newcomer, of whom there are many. : 
The newcomer, this new Israeli woman, is the great problem. 
_ They have come from all over, from anywhere between seventy 
‘and eighty different nations. They have come with habits that: — 
were refined, or sometimes with a nearly total lack of anything - 
that is considered civilized. To integrate all these women, to make 
Israelis out of them not only in name but also in feeling, in un- 

: derstanding, in ‘belonging’, is a problem that keeps the leaders 

.,. ..0fthe country constantly on their toes. 


of the United States ever did. In the USA immigrant women 
came mostly from Europe. In Israel too there are women from 
‘these same countries, but there also exists that large contingent 
, e which in Israel is called ‘the Oriental woman’. And where does 
_- . the Oriental woman in Israel come from? Not only from ‘the east, 
but also from the west, west of Israel that is, for this category in- 


= plant ‘their frontier posts, and they fight thé soil to plant’ trees, <_ 


The women of Israel form a greater melting pot than the women — 


Be cludes all} women from Morocco, through North Africa, through —~ : 


the Near and Middle East, and going as far as India — plus a 
sporadic sprinkling from farther eastward. 
To integrate these women into the modern life of Israel is a com- 
plicated process. The first thought was that in educating the 
children, the parents might follow. That turned out to be wrong: 
in improving the education of the children only, it alienated them 
from ‘their parents. And this, of course, was the last thing the gov- 
. ernment wanted. Which in turn made it compulsory to start an 
~~ active plan for the orientation and education of the parents, spe-. 
__ cifically the mother. And. on whose shoulders fell the task of in- - - 
- tegrating the immigrant woman into the daily life of the country? 
On those of other women. 
There must be a dozen or more important women’s organisations 
in Israel that do anything from bringing babies into the world — 
by association —to keeping widows of over ninety happy and 
. healthy. The American Hadassah and the Women’s International 


_ Zionist Organization (‘WIZO?’ for short) which operates in. fifty-— ae 
two countries, are probably the most important of these groupings. . . - 


ee. 


They teach in the home, help in aguculate, shape new ‘profes- ae : 
‘sions — including beauticians and chiropodists — give instruction... 


in cooking, modelling, and the thousand and one household du- 

_ ties which a modern woman has to perform. Included among | 
their pupils are those who had never seen.a flush toilet, never had _ 
running water in the house, never used electricity, never cooked 
in a kitchen, and—as it happens—had never eaten with knife and 
fork. 

In one small settlement I was present at such a meeting. The 
twenty-two women attending came from nine different countries: 
Iran, Tunisia, Iraq, Yemen, Russia, Roumania, Algeria, Poland, 
and Afghanistan. Between them they had just over 140 children, » 
including two belonging to the Afghan woman. These were the 
only two remaining out of an original nine, the others having died 
as the result of wars. 

I asked her where she came from. ‘From Afghanistan,’ she said. 
‘From where in Afghanistan?’ ‘From near where the Russians 
are.’ ‘From anywhere near Mazar I Sharif?’ I asked, for Iremem- - 
bered this small place as a frontier station where the Russians 
arrived with their petrol in trucks, after which it was transfered . 
into jerry-cans and onto the backs of camels. She did not know 
about Mazar I Sharif, but said that she had come by plane, ae 5 
had made a stop in. Teheran. 

According to her Israeli identity card she was forty-two years ald; 


but she herself thought it might be a little more. She passionately ee 


kissed the wall of the little room we were assembled in, as if she 
were embracing all of Israel, and said ‘Blessed be God for having 
let us come here, for this is the best place on earth,’ 

The Tunisian woman came from the island of Djerba, and when 
I told her that I had been there a good number of years ago, her 


face brightened. She was no longer dressed in the colourful clothes. . 


of the island, and I did not see the metal hand of Fatima — Mo- 
hammed’s daughter — hanging from her neck. Nearly all Jewish 
women on Djerba had been wearing it to ward off the evil spirits, 


but Mohammed and his influence were no longer needed in a Is- ae 


rael, although he is perfectly tolerated. 

One of the women from Yemen had eleven children ~ all alive - 
and notwithstanding all pressure from health groups, doctors. 
and instructors, she had steadfastly refused to have her babies in 


the hospital - at the same time forfeiting important financial  ~ 


awards for expectant mothers. Her own mother. had helped her, 
because she had had all her children at home — back in Yemen. 
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I asked her whether she expected to have any more children. ‘If 
God wants it,’ she said. 

The Israeli woman looks — and is—a healthy specimen of the 
human race. Her upbringing in a nearly subtropical climate, the 
fresh air, the work in the country, the girl-scout-type organisa- 
tions like the Gadna, which groups girls between the ages of six- 
teen and eighteen, and the love of swimming and sunbathing are 
all factors that do their part. But the sunbathing and swimming 
are not restricted to the younger generation. It is an amazing 
thing to see women of around fifty, and sometimes over sixty, 
stand on their head on the Tel Aviv beach. They continue stand- 
ing there for hours, strong disciples of the yoga system, and follow 
it up with strenuous exercises in which they lie flat on their backs 
on the sand and make their legs gyrate like airplane propellers. 
And the most amazing thing about this demonstration is that no- 
body takes any notice of it. 

In Israel the teenager is an individual with a will of her own. And 
a dress of her own, mostly consisting of dungarees or blue jeans 
and a shirt or sweater. Especially on the Shabbat she will walk up 
and down Tel Aviv’s Dizengoff Boulevard, or stand around later 
in the evening waiting to get into a cinema (the Israelis are the 
most cinema-going people in the world!), to follow it up with an 
espresso, felafel (a hollowed sandwich with spices and something 
that tastes like meatballs but isn’t), ice cream or fruitjuice at any 
one of the million café’s in town, while the older women sit in a 
sidewalk café and hold Kaffeeklatsch court, brought along from 
Central Europe. 

There is courting among the younger generation, of course. But 
on a somewhat impersonal basis, it seems. There are no signs of 
affection, at least not in public. Walking hand in hand is a rare 
thing in Israel, walking arm in arm even more so. And kissing in 
the street just never happens, at least not in daylight. Does this 
mean that the young Israeli woman is not romantic, or perhaps 
not even in love? She is both, and as much or perhaps even more 
so than her sisters in other countries. But that same hard upbring- 
ing—and the two years’ compulsory military service — which 
keeps the Israeli girl from using lipstick, powder and mascara 
(although most amusingly, there is more lipstick used in the army 
than in civil life) makes public demonstrations of endearment 
appear to her unseemly. 

Among the non-Jewish elements in Israel this situation is obviously 
even more accentuated. Although Arab women ~ and specifically 
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girls — are becoming emancipated, have the vote, can study at 
Jerusalem’s magnificent Hebrew University, get excellent — and 
free— medical care, and undergo on the whole the civilizing 
influence of the proximity of a western culture, courtship as we 
understand it is again rare. Among the Druses in Israel the situa- 
tion is somewhat the same, albeit a little less strict. One young 
Druse in Isfiya, whose sister was getting married, told me that it 
had been a sizzling romance: her fiancé had taken her three times 
toa movie! 

How then do young lovers love in Israel? The same way as in 
other countries, no doubt. Tales of promiscuity in the army are 
highly exaggerated. In fact, the widely separated camps would 
make a love affair in the army very difficult, if not impossible. Out 
of uniform, or in uniform and outside the army areas, anything 
may happen. But if anything does happen, the young woman will 
take her love affair seriously, not as a matter of light and passing 
romance and enjoyment, but as an introductory course to mar- 
riage — with the same man! Maybe this is one of the reasons why 
there seems to be a total absence of prostitution in Israel. ‘If there 
are any prostitutes’, one Israeli woman told me, ‘they must have 
brought their trade with them when they immigrated to Israel.’ 
The Israeli woman, with her love for home and children, is remind- 
ed week after week that she is the centre of family life, probably 
more so than elsewhere. Friday evenings and the beginning of the 
Shabbat, when it is both her right and her duty to light the can- 
dles and bless the home, make her to some extent the head of the 
_ family. And even in those families where the Shabbat means 
nothing more than the beginning of another week-end, with hard- 
ly any religious meaning attached, Friday evening is still a rather 
festive occasion on which the woman becomes the centre of atten- 
tion. She has bought the special food for the Friday evening meal, 
she has cleaned the house more thoroughly than on other days, 
and —a matter of universal practice in Israel —she has bought 
flowers. As one woman explained to me, speaking surely for all 
her sisters in the country: ‘I would not feel comfortable if I did 
not bring flowers home on the Shabbat.’ 

Why do all these women come to Israel? In the first place, of 
course, because there was or is no room for them in the country 
they came from. Yet there are many others who did not have to 
leave the country of their birth, but who came because they want- 
ed to, because Israel to them meant the return to the place where 
they belonged, a country that is all theirs. There are admirable 
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_ women among them, whose integration is a simple matter. Orna 
_ Porat is one of these, the non-Jewish German actress who married . 

: a Jew, came to Israel, was converted to Judaism, and is now one 

of the most acclaimed actresses on the Tel Aviv stage, doing all — 
her plays in Hebrew. — 

_ There are others like her, although not on the stage. In driving 
through the Negev I stopped off in the small village of Kfar Yero- 
ham, where a good many Indian Jewish families are living. I had 
seen other Indian women, as for instance in Mesillat Zion on the 
road between Tel Aviv and Jerusalem, where specifically a certain 
Mrs Sarah Avraham, who looked perfectly Indian and spoke 
fluent Hebrew, had made a deep impression on me. 

But here in Kfar Yeroham all the Indian women looked as Indian, 
or as Hindu, as any woman I had ever seen between the Khyber 

. Pass and Calcutta. They all wore saris, and had only arrived in 

ee Israel from Bomibay and Cochin two weeks previously. Somehow ° 
the appearance of those frail-looking Indian women was entirely - 

"out of place in the Israeli Negev, and I asked one of them what I 
thought was an obvious question: ‘Mrs. Solomon, why did you 
come to Israel?’ 

Her lovely dark eyes looked at me in wonderment, and her an- 
“swer, in charming and perfect Indian-English, was of such sim- 
plicity that it was totally disarming. 
“But we are Jews”, she said — and the accent was very much on 
. thelast.word. 
- Many of the women of Ge have come from gucoak: maybe 
* - most of them. They have come from the four corners of the earth, 
for many reasons. Their stories are as different as the colours of 
their skin, as different as the languages they originally spoke. 
Their names are now all Israeli names, or maybe it is more correct 
to say Hebrew names. I would like to tell the stories of five of 
them: Rina, Zippora, Naima, Avigayl, and Rahele, 


Rina 


The woman ‘was picking stones from a plot of land around a : SS 
small house. In most other places it would be called a garden, _. 


and be one. Here in Metulla it was also called a garden, but only 
dreams of the future would make it one. It was dry land, and the 
woman stopped her work when I came near. All around the future 
garden were heaps of stones, picked one by one from the land. 

She smiled at me, and I said ‘Shalom’. ‘Shalom, shalom,’ she 
answered, using the double form as if to make sure that peace 
would indeed be with me. 

It was late in the afternoon, and when greeting me she had put 
her hand in front of her eyes to keep out the low light ofthe sun 


to the west. Beyond her, a few.hundred yards away, lay Syria.-To - 


the left, at anot.much greater distance; was Lebanon. The garden 
plot was being shaped among friends, with unfriendly neighbours 
within a stone’s throw. 

The woman. dropped the last-picked stone into a bucket. Across 
the road other women were sitting, actively moving their knitting 
needles, and children were playing close by. The air was soft and 
peaceful, and so was the scene itself. 

-We talked. About the proximity. of the unfriendly. neighbours; 
about the land; about the garden she was shaping, way up there —- 
in the most northerd settlement. of Israel. She liked it, she’said, it. ~ 
was her own home. Her husband had taken the bus down to Ky- 
riat Shemona earlier that day to do some shopping, and her 

mother was inside the house, taking care of her two children. I 

offered her a cigarette, and when she unfolded her arms I saw the 

tattooed number of a concentration camp. I must have made a 
hardly perceptible questioning move with my Sy “Ausch- 

witz,’ she said. 


We sat down and her mother oak us some coffee. The wis eee ee 
which had been blowing a bit while we had. béen driving north; - 


had died down by now. Israel, Syria and Lebanon were all three 
slumbering towards evening under the same heaven. 

I said that I had been in Auschwitz in the autumn of 1945, while I 
was a correspondent in Berlin. After that we did not say much for 
a while. The sun was softly sliding towards the horizon, and one 


could hear the clceing of: the needles of the women, an oF, 


across the road. 
gee 


She must have been very young at the time, I said to myself, 
hardly a woman — for she did not seem to be much over thirty 
years old by now. And as if she had guessed my thoughts, she said: 
‘T was fifteen when I got out.’ 

She came from a small town called Mlawa, and of all her imme- 
diate family and relatives, only she and her mother had found 
each other when all was over. 

“You don’t have to talk about it,’ I said. But she wanted to. 

‘For a good many years I was unable to talk about it,’ she said. 
‘All I could do was think. But lately it has become easier. I don’t 
mind talking any more, and sometimes I even feel it is doing me 
good.’ 

She had gone back once more to Auschwitz, or Oswiecem, as it 
was called in Polish, just before she had fled from Poland to try 
and get to Israel. A strange power had pulled her back for one 
last look at that southern corner of Poland —a nearly hypnotic 
attraction. When the camp had been liberated, there had been 
neither joy nor sadness. Nor, in her particular case, had there been 
any sense of specific relief. She had felt numb, and lost — more lost 
than anything else. 

When she had decided to leave Poland for Israel, which at that 
time was still a British mandate, she had felt that she had to cut 
herself loose from Poland first. And Poland to her for a large part 
of her life had been a German concentration camp. 

She had walked most of the way. From Warsaw, because Mlawa 
had held nothing for her after the war. She had never been very 
close to the gas chambers, but this time she came close. 

“There were nine steps going down,’ she said. ‘Nine steps from 
which the thousands upon thousands were never to return.’ 

Nine steps built as a last bridge between Life and Death, I thought. 
The staircase for a million feet, touching each step while marching 
down towards the Definite End, which an inventive German brain 
had conceived. 

‘I have never been able to understand why the Germans blew up 
the gas chambers,’ she said. ‘Were they afraid of them themselves? 
Or was it that they childishly believed that in blowing up those 
concrete bunkers they wiped out all traces of their action?’ 

She had walked back along the single railroad track that entered 
the compound from the world outside. It had made it easy for the 
Germans to count their victims. ‘So many railroad cars at so many 
people per square inch,’ they must have figured. ‘We’ll have a 
good fire today.’ 
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The single track railroad ran down the compound for hundreds 
of yards, to where a buffer block indicated the end of the line. 
Never before had a buffer block been placed with more exactitude 
than here. 

‘It is somehow strange to think back about those years in the 
camp, and lately I have often tried to analyze my feelings about 
the Germans. I don’t hate them any more — it has gone past that. 
Sometimes I wonder what the Germans themselves think about 
it, and from what I read in the newspapers I often get the impres- 
sion that they don’t think about it at all. To them, perhaps, it has 
already become history.’ 

To her it had not yet become history. She had no nightmares any 
more, not even dreams. The whole episode had simply crystallized 
into a huge question mark — wondering why — and there never 
was an answer. 

“It is so terribly quiet here in the evening,’ she said. Most of the 
time we don’t even think about the Lebanese and the Syrians. 
We are here, thai’s important. But the older I get, the more that 
last look at Auschwitz becomes crystal-clear in my mind, far more 
so than the memory of the years I spent inside the camp.’ 

The millions who had gone to Auschwitz, had gone to their death 
in stages. During the experimental period only small numbers of 
people were needed. Then, when the experiment worked, camp 
number one had been created for those who could still be useful. 
‘Then there was camp number two, for those who were destined to 
return to ashes. And finally, in nearby Birkenau, the precision 
instrument was built to serve extermination. 

“When I was there,’ the woman said, ‘looking at those nine steps, 
there were still all kinds of objects lying around — spoons, and 
forks, a few combs and toothbrushes, coins from every country in 
Europe, cups and hairpins — and mixed among it all some tufts of 
human hair, and human dust and bits of bone.’ 

The knitting across the road had stopped. A small bird flew over 
from Lebanon and settled in Israel. To the right, in Syria, the 
shadows were lengthening on the mountains. ‘Peace,’ I thought... 
“The ceiling of the gas chambers had fallen in, blown up by the 
Germans,’ the woman went on after a while. ‘Strange,’ I said to 
myself, ‘this is where I spent part of my youth, while all those 
thousands upon thousands undressed along the railroad tracks, 
and were told to walk down the steps and be ready to take a 
bath.’ She was silent again. ‘A bath,’ she repeated — and her voice 
somehow trailed off into the evening air. 
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Z Way; way up a plane went by. There was no sound; it just left a 


S ee vapour trail behind. Israeli, Lebanese, Syrian? Maybe it came 


_ from Europe and went to India. We followed it for a while, and 
.the little bird that is flown in from Lebanon flew off towards 


Syria. 


‘I was told that iii four furnaces next to the gas chambers were 


"_ nonautomatic at first,’ said the woman. ‘But when it took too long - 


to carry the bodies from the chambers to the furnaces, the Ger- 
mans built a chute at one end of the gas chambers,-and the bodies 
were shovelled right down into the furnace.’ 

I could not help thinking how neat a system it must have ech: 
_.Expedient. No loss of time. Engineering skill used to perfection. 
“The Germans are now building factories in Israel to pay for the 
. damages,’ said the woman, ‘including the new copper smelting 


es plant near King Solomon’s mines in the Negev. Maybe that’s 


_ good, maybe it isn’t. The people won’t come back.’ 
We spoke no more. It was nearly dark, but the outlines of the 
mountains across the border were still visible all around us. Her 


two children came out of the house and-leaned against her, one © 


on each side. She put her arms around them, and held them close. 


; .. I got.up,-and when saying goodbye, I:asked what her name was. 
; *Rina;? she said. ‘Formerly I had a Polish name, but when I came 


here I changed it to Rina.’ 
‘Does that mean anything special in Hebrew?’ I asked. 
She looked down at her children. 


‘Yes,’ she said, ‘it means Joy.’ 
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Zippora was born in violence. When the labour pains started, the 
pogrom was reaching its climax, and when the last Jews were _ 
beaten by the jubilant students — who had started the pogrom at” 
the occasion of their congress in Oradea Mare — Zippora’s voice 
was heard for the first time. The town was Cluj in Roumania: The 
year was 1927. 

The situation of the Jews in Roumania had not been an easy one. 


To be considered a citizen had for a long time been almost out of - 


‘the question. Many laws = as had been the case in neighbouring — 


' Russia — had been: written with exclusion of the Jews: But while . 


in Russia it said ‘with the exclusion of Jews’, the Roumanian 
government called it “with the exclusion of foreigners’. And Jews, 
in Roumania, were considered to be foreigners. 


Yet Zippora’s youth was not an unpleasant one. Cluj, which in © 


Hungarian had been called Kolozsvar, and which had become 
Roumanian again after the first world war, was the cultural centre”. 
of the Hungarians in Transylvania. Of its nearly 100 006 popula: 
tion, fifty per cent were Hungarians and some fifteen-per cent were — 


_Jews. The principal language in town was Magyar, and there was. ape : 4 
a daily Zionist newspaper in the Hungarian language, called Uj — i 


Kelet — “The New East.’ 
‘The years of the second world war, during which the Antonescu 
government worked hand in glove with the Germans, had been - 


. difficult — to make an understatement — but once: peace had réeturn- ia 2) 9 
ed to the country, Zippora, who was then seventeen, was able to ° 


finish school and study philosophy. After which she gota job in’ — 
an office. Her father had been well off financially, but this unfort- 
unately was not to his credit. In the new Roumania he was consid- 
ered a capitalist, and although he lost all his money, his status 
remained suspicious,.and the possibilities of making a living for 
himself under the new regime were practically nil. ; 
‘Thus, when in 1950 Jews over fifty years old were allowed to’ 
leave the country to go to Israel (because, after all, they: were no’ 
longer useful to the republic), nearly ninety per cent of them took. 


advantage of this opportunity, and Zippora’s parents were among oe 


them. 
The departure caused a flood of tears, yet it was not too serious 
for Zippora. She had got married a few months previously, which - 


had been the clinching factor in her parents’ decision to leave. 
Zippora would be well cared for. For not very long though, be- 
cause six months later her husband was run down by an automobile 
and died within the hour. 

Zippora was only twenty-three, and all alone in the country, 
without a single relative. She applied for an exit visa to join her 
parents in Israel, but being considered an able worker, she was 
told that she did not have a chance. She continued going to the 
office every day, and when she came home at night the intense 
feeling of loneliness became ever stronger. She decided that she 
had to get out, one way or the other. 

The one way was an epileptic fit. She had been thinking it over 
carefully, and came to the conclusion that being an epileptic 
would declassify her as an able worker, and although this would 
not immediately bring her across the border, it would at least 
make her a superfluous citizen. First she tried it all by herself at 
home, and then followed it up with demonstrations in public. 
Zippora fell down in the office, and sometimes in the street. She 
found it not easy, but her acting was excellent and she was consid- 
ered a sad case by her colleagues, whom she asked ‘not to say 
anything because she might lose her job.’ They did not, but after 
a while, of course, her poor state of health did come to the atten- 
tion of the boss, and she was taken to a hospital for observation. 
The doctors examined her thoroughly, and came to the conclusion 
that although pathologically there was nothing wrong with her, 
she had to be considered unbalanced anyhow. She was not an 
able worker any longer, but did not get across the border either. 
Time went by, and Zippora’s father came back to Europe in 1952 
and 1953, hoping to be able to do something that might get his 
daughter out. He bought her an entrance visa for Nicaragua, but 
the Roumanian government did not consider this a valid enough 
reason to let her leave. Her father telephoned her from Vienna, 
and the only result was that Zippora was interrogated for hours 
by the police. 

In 1956 her father came once more to Europe, and again went to 
Vienna. He had received a one week’s tourist visa for Hungary 
and hoped that his daughter might be able to join him there for 
what he considered might well be the last time he would see her. 
Zippora tried to get a Roumanian permit to go to Budapest, 
which after all was situated in a friendly communist er and 
travel to Hungary was not too difficult for Roumanians. 

But Zippora was the daughter of an ex-capitalist, and therefore 
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under suspicion. Whereas waiting for a border permit usually — 
took only a few weeks, Zippora had not yet received hers after 
three months. The day her father would arrive in Budapest with 
his one week’s visa was getting closer, and still there was no news. 
Three days before he was to arrive in the Hungarian capital, Zip- 
pora went from Cluj to Bucarest, and walked into the building of 
the Ministry of the Interior. At the entrance she was asked whom 
she wanted to see, but without ever stopping at the man’s desk she 
said over her shoulder ‘he knows me and is expecting me.’ 

In the office of the border-permit chief Zippora broke down and 
started to cry. Between sobs she said that it might be legal to re- 
fuse her permission to go to Israel, but it was cruel not to let her go 
to Budapest to see her father for probably the last time in her life. 
The act was as convincing as the epileptic fit had been, and a few 
days later Zippora had a border crossing card that allowed her to 
go to Hungary for a few weeks. 

By the time she arrived in Budapest, her father’s visa was valid for 
only two more days, but they were two days of infinite pleasure, 
notwithstanding the knowledge of his approaching departure 
which at the same time might well be their final farewell. 

Late one evening her father took the train back to Vienna. The 
next evening Zippora took a walk through town, feeling greatly 
depressed. A lot of people were assembled near the university. 
The students wrote their sixteen points that night on a piece of 
notepaper and marched to the radio station, asking for inclusion 
of Imre Nagy in the government, and removal of Russian troops 
from Hungarian territory. They assembled around the statues of 
poet Sandor Petéfi and of General Bem, sang the national anthem, 
the Marseillaise and the International, and at 9.30 on the evening 
of October 23 they pulled down Stalin’s statue. The Hungarian 
revolution had started, and at nine o’clock in the morning of Oc- 
tober 24 Russian tanks made their appearance on Marx Square 
in Budapest. 

The following morning Zippora tried to reach the Israeli embassy 
on Gorky Boulevard in Pest. But passing by the Astoria Hotel on 
Kossuth Street, a large crowd was assembling and marched off 
in the direction of Parliament building along the Danube. Fight- 
ing broke out, bullets whistled through the streets, and Zippora 
rushed back to her room and stayed there. 

On October 28 Radio Budapest announced a cease fire, and a 
few days later, while the Hungarians started to clean their streets 
and to bring life in the city back to normal, Zippora went once 
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owing her papers at the Roumanian border, the authorities 
ould obviously. notice that she had been trying to get to Israel 
without having obtained a permanent exit visa from her own 
country. She was taking a chance, the. consul said, and he could 
not advise her one way or the other, but he would give her ten 
minutes to make up her mind. 
Zippora did not need ten minutes. She took the visa. And set out 
. to. go.to'the Austrian consulate-on Arvacska street in Buda, on 
the other side of. the Danube, to see whether she could obtain an 
--. entrance visa. 
- The city was still showing all the signs of the fighting. There were 
~~ no streetcars yet. Zippora walked across the old Lanc bridge, and 
*. continued along. the Bem Quai, leaving the Fisherman’s Bastion 
- -omher left. 
The Austrian consulate was besieged by hundreds of people. It 
was November 2 by now. There was nothing the consul could do 
for Zippora. Thousands of people wanted to go to Austria. The 
. refugee camps in his country were full. The Austrian government 
‘could hardly cope with the situation. Visas were not given. 
Zippora broke down. Not the way she had broken down at the 
office of the border permit official in Bucarest, but a real nervous 
breakdown this time. And when that crisis was past, she looked 
around again and saw two young men, who turned out to be 
journalists, going to Vienna by car. They were Hungarians who 
were to bring a series of official photographs, taken during the pre- 
vious days, to the Austrian capital for publication in the world 
press. 
‘Could ‘they take her along,’ Zippora asked. It was impossible, 
they said, because they had only a small car, and a third person 
was coming along as well. Zippora pleaded, but without success. 
- All they could do was give her a lift back to Pest: 
> While driving through the rubble-strewn streets Zippora discov- 
_. ered that she knew a sister of one of the journalists, who was still 
. living in the Hungarian part of Roumania. Suddenly the future 
-and the irip to Austria looked less impossible. The car remained 
* as small as it was, but if Zippora could be ready in half an hour, 
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Du: : go C 
her that he could. give her an n entry visa Hon israel on her Rove: oe 
nian: border-crossing permit, but that she was taking the risk of ~~ 
bi 1g. caught in case she were unable to get to Austria, because on ee 


~ took only twenty minutes. Another ten minutes passed, and there’ 


= builditig’ and: the Kossuth “ridge, hey would take her Tobe 
Getting her bag from her room and. ‘rushing to the appointed plac 


“was no sign of the car. Fifteen minutes more, half an hour. An’ 
hour -went by. Zippora became frantic. Not a sign. Ten.more. 
“minutes, and, while she was looking in the wrong direction, the’ 
brakes screeched right behind her. There was no room for the bag, 
which she left standing on the sidewalk. Sitting more or less o 
top of each other, the four of them took off for the Austrian bor-" 
der. : 
Neither the trip nor even the border crossing brought any _ 
serious difficulties, Zippora being passed through on the strength 
of her companions’ papers. In Vienna she went to the -hotel~ - 
where her father was staying. She asked whether he was still there. 
“Yes’, the receptionist said, ‘he is, but heisout.’ — . : 
‘Has hie got a double or a single bed in his room?’ Zippora: asked, 
‘A single bed,’ they said. 
*Then please put in another bed,’ said moet Pera 
The concierge looked aghast. ‘Fraulein,’ he said, ‘what kind: op a Ls aan. 
hotel do you think this zs?’ ee 
Within seconds, however, the situation was cleared up and as 
soon as they had discovered that she was her father’s daughter, 
about whom they had heard more than one story during the last 
ten days, the bed was put in, and Zippora could lie down. tg 
And so she went to bed, till her father woke her-up. After which ~_ i 
she spent four days in jail because she had entered the country ay 
without any papers, which then turned out to have been a mistaké, =~ 
And then she flew to Israel in an EL AL plane, chartered by the 4 
Jewish Agency. Her first plane ride too. ie) 
Her father had preceded her on another flight and when she 
arrived at the Lydda airport, both he and her mother — whom 
she had not seen for six long years — were waiting for her. Her 
mother was modestly but immaculately dressed and coiffed, for 
all her life she had been a woman who put great stress on clothes « 
and appearance. 
It was. a highly emotional welcome. Her mother who was too 
moved to utter a single word, held Zippora silently in her arms, © 
and promptly fainted. When a few minutes later she.came to, she - 
opened her eyes and saw her daughter look down at her, very — 
tired, very dirty, but happy. Her eyes opened wider, and slowly ~ 
she let her glance go over the features of the cherished face she had - 


missed for so many years, which she had been afraid of perhaps 
never seeing again. 

She looked at the mouth, the nose, the forehead. Then her eyes, 
growing bigger and bigger, stopped as if hypnotically arrested. 
She stared fixedly, a look of horror spreading over her face. Fi- 
nally she seemed able to speak, and her lips slowly parted. 
‘Darling!’ she cried, ‘but you didn’t even have your hair done!’ 
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Naima 


On the third night of the pre-nuptial festivities the bride wore a 
long, heavy, gold and silver-embroidered Yemenite ceremonial 
gown with even heavier silver necklaces hanging down nearly to 
her waist. The guests — all women — were eating popcorn and 
peanuts. 

The two rooms in her parents’ small home were filled with female 
friends and female family, crowded together like the masses on the 
Tel Aviv beach on a hot August Shabbat. From behind one 
of the long tables along the wall came the sound of a single 
drum, and when the crowd of women parted for a moment, the 
drum turned out to be an empty five gallon gasoline can, 
which a girl of about sixteen used as a musical instrument, tapping 
one of the sides with rhythmically-dancing fingers. In the centre 
of both rooms, grinding the peanut shells to a fine powder under 
their slippered feet, a dozen or more women were actually man- 
aging to turn and twist around in what looked like a cross between 
a Hora and a dance from the Yemen desert. Naima, “The Pleas- 
ant One’, was in the process of getting married. 

It was a slow process that had started two days previously with a 
bachelor party for the groom, whose name was Shimon, a former 
paratrooper and now a goodlooking policeman with — like many 
ex-paratroopers in Israel — a dashing moustache. Shimon’s friends 
had kept him company all night, eating popcorn and peanuts and 
drinking a rather inoffensive cognac — inoffensive when not drunk 
in quantity. 

Shimon too had worn a ceremonial robe, and his head had been 
covered with a prayer shawl. The day after that, which was the 
day preceding Naima’s own party, the bride-to-be had gone to the 
local mikwah, where she had indulged in the pre-nuptial ritual 
bath. Then, on the following day, she had spent all afternoon 
getting dressed for the party that evening, looking forward to the 
fourth day, and the wedding ceremony itself. It was not really 
very much, four days. When Naima’s mother had got married in 
Sa’ana late in 1940, the festivities had lasted a whole month. But, 
of course, in Yemen there was much more time to do things like 
that, and moreover Naima’s mother, whose name was Saada, had 
been the fourth wife of Ibrahim, who was more than forty years 
older than she was. 
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Z preparations for the wedding night, and the bride and groom had_ se 


_ seen each other every day for months. ‘That was what ten years of. 
d living i in-Israel had done-to them = ten-years since she and her 
“family had arrived from Yemen by plane during Operation Flying 
Carpet, which had OUEE the Yemeni Jews to Israel in one 
great sweep. 
. She was only thirty-two years old, Saada, and her eldest daughter 
was getting married at the age of seventeen, old for a girl in Yemen. 
- She had mentioned it several times during the last few years to her 
. husband: Naima was getting on in years, and she wasn’t married 
yet. But Ibrahim, although well over seventy, had understood the 
ways. of life-in modern Israel, where a girl was not allowed to get 
married till she was seventeen. 
‘In Israel there is a time for all things,’ he had told her. ‘With 
. .God’s help we have come here, and with God’s help Naima will 
~ find a husband.’ 
_. And Naima had. Shimon, with that ravishing smile under and 
“around his black moustache. ‘A good boy,’ Ibrahim had said to 
Saada, ‘a good boy. From Yemen too, although born in Israel, a 
__ real Sabra.’ 
Ibrahim was sitting all alone in the little side-room of his house, 
- listening to the drumming in the rooms next-door. Yemen... 
_ such a long time ago. Maybe he had been wrong not to come to 
“Israel earlier, like Isaac had done, Shimon’s father — back in 1930. 
Or like some of the others, way back before 1920, when Ibrahim 
_ himself had still been a young man. 
_. He had been about twenty-five years old, around 1915, when 
that first strange man had come from Jerusalem. The story had 
~. been told over and over again in Sa’ana, how this man said he 
had been sent by a committee of Jews from Palestine. The names 
~~ of the men on that committee had not meant anything at the 
‘time, but now some of these names had become well known: Ben 
Zvi, president of Israel, now Ibrahim’s own country — and Ben 
~~. Gurion, a great man, Ibrahim said to himself. A great man, but 
~ ‘what had they known about him in Sa’ana, back in 1915? Not a 
_ thing. 
He had been a Russian, that man who came to see them, and his 
name had been something like Yavne-Eli, Ibrahim remembered. 
sut he had not come from Russia, but from Palestine. And not a 
ngle Jew in Sa’ana had believed him. 


me Palestine, who thought that. the: Jews from Yemen should come : 


= clear. ies was just a man who had. been sent by some ‘other. men. L 


“pack to the land of their forefathers. oe 
“Sure,” they had answered, ‘we all want to go back to Ye usk 
yim, But it has been said that when the time is ripe, ‘the Messia 
will come to call for us, and he will be dressed in white and rid 
a white horse.’ : 
Yavne-Eli had certainly not looked like the Messiah, and was not neha 
dressed like the Messiah either, not in white. And so he had gone. 9 ~ 
back to Palestine, and he had told the committee about his find- 
ings. 5 
Tbrahim chuckled. Haw gullible they had been! For what ‘had 
happened some time later? The same Yavne-Eli had come. back 
to Yemen, once again sent by his friends from Yerusholayim,.and_ 
this time — on instruction from those friends — he had come dress- 
ed in white, and he had ridden-a white horse. And the Jews frox 
Yemen had started to return to the land of their forefathers... ; 
Ibrahim turned around when the door opened. Or maybe he had” 
not heard the door itself, but the noise from the rooms where the 
women were celebrating became suddenly much louder, and the 
shrill shrieking of some of the women, moving their hands quickly 
in front of their mouths to give vent to their enthusiasm, had pen- 
etrated his eardrums. Isaac came into the room, still a strong man, 
looking very much like his son Shimon, only having a heavy 
beard, a bit grey now at fifty. 

They er ‘shalom’, and Isaac took a chair. 
‘The noise they are making!’ he said, but they both knew: that h 
did not mind. In fact, he enjoyed it, for the wedding was.a gre 
day in the life of both of them — Isaac s eldest son, and Ubratuen s 
youngest daughter. 

‘T was just thinking about Yemen,’ Ibrahim said. ‘Only te ten years 
ago, and so much has changed. My daughter marrying tomorrow 
in a plain white wedding gown. ‘It’s modern,’ she-says. ‘It’s the 
way all women in Israel get married.’ I married my first wife when 
she was eleven years old, and she was a woman, And much late 
when I married Saada, the painting of her hands alone too 
long time. Now they don’t paint the hands any more ‘when t 
get married — it isn’t modern, they say.’ : 
He was talking Arabic, pecaused it was easier for him than Hebre 


Isaac understood him, for he himself still spoke it at home with 
his parents. 

“But suppose things had not been moving with the times,’ Isaac 
said, ‘then you would never have been able to come to Israel in a 
few hours by plane, as you did. I was only seven when I left Yemen 
with my parents, and it took us a month to walk to Aden.’ 

It was still vivid in Isaac’s mind that long walk — how they had 
left Sa’ana with their food and belongings packed on a donkey — 
bread, and dates, and olives. The Jews in Sa’ana, all 11 000 of 
them, had been living in a part of the town that had virtually 
been a ghetto, and life had been difficult. During that month of 
their walking through the desert towards Aden they had been 
robbed of everything — their donkey, their jewelry, their money, 
and their food. His mother had called the robbers ‘wild people’ 
and ‘cannibals’ but they had had no choice — it was either their 
belongings or their lives. And then they had stayed in Aden for 
another year, so his father could make enough money to pay for 
the trip by boat to Egypt and so on to Palestine. 

‘No, Ibrahim,’ Isaac said, ‘modern times are much better. Why 
do you think Naima wants to wear that white dress tomorrow 
instead of an ancient Yemen gown? Because she has been taught 
what is good, because she has been to school and because she can 
read and write.’ 

Ibrahim had to agree. His own wife, his own Saada was still going 
to school. Or maybe it was not really a school, because she went 
only once a month. But there she was told how to be a good moth- 
er, and she was told why the children should stay in school and 
should not be kept home to help their father on the land. And she 
was told why it was necessary to wash properly every day, and 
why children should be born in a hospital instead of at home. 
Once, about a year ago, he had gone along with Saada to such a 
meeting, held in the village’s community house. They had still 
been living at Benei Aish at the time, and a woman, a certain 
Yona Shamir, had come to talk to them. 

She had asked them where they all came from, and Ibrahim re- 
membered that there were women from countries he had never 
even heard of. Then she had said that already during the time of 
Abrahim, Isaac and Yakov many people of different nations had 
been living in Israel — the Philistines, and the Canaanites, and 
many others. ‘They were all gone, she had said, but the Jews were 
still here. And why? Because they were united in the Torah. 
Modern times... there had been running water in each home in 
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Benei Aish. In Sa’ana there had never been running water. And 
there was a school, and soon they were going to have electric light. 
But by then Ibrahim had moved away from Benei Aish to this 
new village, and here was everything, everything modern. 

After Yona Shamir had told them why they were still in Israel, or 
again in Israel, she had explained that Israelis could be proud of 
their country, and should be, even the women. Because even the 
women of Israel were received with great honour everywhere. 
Look at Golda Meir, their Minister of Foreign Affairs. She had 
been to many countries — to Africa and Europe, and to America, 
and everywhere she had been received with honour. A woman! 
‘Isaac,’ said Ibrahim, ‘you remember the women back in Yemen? 
In our homes they were important. But outside the home? Even 
we, the men, sometimes were treated like dirt. But a woman? A 
woman did not mean much in Yemen’... 

But Golda Meir had been received with honour by the govern- 
ments of foreign countries. And why? Because, Yona Shamir had 
explained, because she was a wise woman, who had been to school 
and had learned many things. 

Had they heard about the mines of King Solomon, Yona Shamir 


King Solomon!?... of course they had heard about them! A great 
King! And many wives he had! There had been loud exclamations 
from all the women present. 

‘Right,’ Yona Shamir had said. ‘And do you know what they did 
with the copper out of those mines? They exported it to other 
countries around the Red Sea. From Eilat. And now we are once 
again exporting copper from King Solomon’s mines, and through 
that same port of Eilat. But we have to export other things too. 
We have to export brains!’ 

There had been consternation among the women, and even Ibra- 
him himself had felt a bit strange. Export brains? How? But the 
answer had been a simple one: men and women in Israel should 
go to school and learn a lot, and then they could go out to those 
same Countries where Golda Meir had been received with such 
honours, and they could help all those countries, because in their 
brains they could take along many things which they had learned 
in the schools of Israel. That’s how they could export brains, and 
that was why the children had to go to school regularly, and that 
was why everybody had to wash properly all the time, and do all 
the things that were required to make Israel even more modern, 
so it could be a proud nation, and they could be proud of it. 
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remarkable Tbra 1AC to atlas nae hee 
they had all: sung the Hatikvah, their national anthem,” and they ee 
had walked home under the burning sun of Benei Aish.” : oes 
The noise in the room next door exploded like a hand-grenade, 
and Isaac got up from his chair to see what was going on. He was .~ 
not allowed in, because this was a women’s party, but he could - 
_ put his head around the door. The drumming was getting more 
- accentuated, and two-women were helping Naima to her feet, 
“supporting her under each arm on account of the heavy dress and 
necklaces. They guided her carefully around the table in front of 
her, on which three huge candles were burning, and then they 
cleared a space for her in the centre of the room. The bride was 
dancing! First alone, then with another girl, then alone again. 
'The massive gown swayed slightly in the turns, the mixture of 
smoky candle light and the one glaring neon tube up ina corner 
~ creating a weird reflection on the dress and the tall brocaded hat 
she was wearing. It was mitre-shaped, like the hats which had 
been worn by the ancient Jewish priests. The guests shrieked their 
_ loud yell, and clapped their hands, and to Ibrahim, sitting next- 
~ door, it somehow sounded like the preparations for one of his own 
weddings back in Sa’ana. They had used real drums though, 
_- made of skin tightly stretched on wood, and the festivities had 
lasted all of those thirty days. This was only the third day, and 
tomorrow his Naima was already getting married... 


The following evening the whole village was assembled in the 
large community hall, and non-Yemeni friends from all around, 
even from as far away as Haifa, had been invited to come and 
_- participate in the festivities. 

- Long tables were put lengthwise in the hall, with wooden benches 
on each side, and the guests were sitting practically back to back, 
fully-loaded dishes of meat and bread, of popcorn and peanuts 
and other food, and bottles of Arak standing in front of them. 

There. were taibaaed heads with grey beards that looked as if 
: they had come from Yemen only yesterday. And there were faces 
of European and Israeli Jews, although, of course, now they were 
all Israelis. 

‘Trying: to squeeze through to the other end of the hall, Naima 
was stopped time and again by friends who wanted to congrat- 
~ ulate ‘her. Three girls walked ahead of her, each carrying a large 
- eandle. Yet this was going to be a modern wedding ceremony, and 
- the bride wore white as she had intended to. Shimon was waiting _ 


good many relatives. And Ibrahim’ 8 ¢ 
liké’a Yemeni Patriarch. Se eae . : 
Amidst this scene which notwithstanding the eee fee and 
the white tulle wedding gown looked more like a tale out of the 
past than of the present, a three-piece orchestra imported from 
Haifa for the occasion, incongruously started up Mendelssohn’s _ 
wedding march. But nobody paid attention to the music. Men- — 
delssohn or desert drums, what did it matter? Naima was getting — 
married! and she was marrying a policeman, a modern Israeli, a 
Sabra, in the company of his superior officers on the police force, 
all looking very British in their English-cut uniforms, and-all talk- 

ing very much with a British accent when spoken to in English. Z 
The rabbi read the long marriage document, beautifully printed. - —.~ 
But before he was half through, a group of Yemeni men, standing Bes 
close to the dais on which the ceremony was being performed, -- 
began to intone Hebrew songs the like of which they had always... 
sung at similar ceremonies back in the old country, in Yemen. ~~ 
The reading of the document was long finished; Shimon looked 
at his bride, an echanting picture in white, showing a glowingly. 
white face under a white veil. The rabbi made a gesture towards . 
the singing men to stop their chanting, but he would have hadia 
better chance if he had tried to stop a bolting horse.. This was, 
after all, a Yemeni wedding, and at Yemeni weddings they used: ~ 
to sing. All their prayer songs and all their blessing melodies ~ and 
not just a few of them. 

But this too came to an end, and the rabbi could continue the — 
ceremony. He handed Shimon a glass of wine, and both he and 
the bride drank from it. Then he handed them the marriage doc- 
ument, which had to be signed by them and by their parents and 
witnesses. The old men standing in front thought that this was as 
good a moment as any to start singing again. It was loud, and ye 
nostalgic and beautiful. 

The great moment had come. Shimon took the ring and put it é 
Naima’s finger — Naima, “The Nice or Pleasant One’, and so she 
was. ‘They stood there, happy now, smiling at each other: and at: 
the hundreds of guests in the hall. The old uncle, Ibrahim’s broth- 
er, started to sing the prayers for the well-being of the newly — 
married couple. He was close to eighty, but his voice rang like” 
that of a man of thirty. 
And then it was all over very quickly, and Saada kissed the bride, _. 
and Ibrahim kissed the bride, and Isaac and his wife Hava kissed 


the bride. But when a photographer who had been following the 
proceedings and who had become friendly with the groom motion- 
ed Shimon to kiss the bride too, Shimon, the policeman, the for- 

-mer paratrooper, the modern Israeli, Shimon shook his head and 
politely refused — because after all, showing affection in public for 
your own wife or sweetheart is not a thing that is done in Israel. 
And so it happened that at Naima’s and Shimon’s wedding 
everybody kissed the bride but the groom. 
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Avigayl 


Her name was Avigayl. She was the most charming bigamist that 
ever set foot in Israel, and as we shall see she may even have been 
the most charming /rigamist. Yet she was utterly innocent of any 
crime or legal entanglement, for she did it all for the good of Is- 
rael, or at least for the good of herself and the men she tried to 
help in their efforts to reach the Promised Land. Avigayl simply 
liked to promise. She adored it. She promised a first, a second and 
a third man to marry him — and she did marry them, although, 
of course, not simultaneously. Only two of them had known each 
other. The third one, who was really the first one, is somewhere in 
the past. 

Avigayl had something. Which, considering the three husbands, 
might well be accepted as fairly evident. But it is not only that 
Avigayl had certain factors to her credit that made her attractive 
to men. There was more. The Russians were mixed up in it, and 
the Poles, Plus the Lithuanians, the Estonians, and the Latvians. 
And, of course, the Jews — from all the countries mentioned. 

It had started, as far as Avigayl was concerned, some time shortly 
after the last war. She was living in Dvinsk at the time, which is 
somewhere in Latvia, which is a Baltic state. Only by the time she 
lived in Dvinsk, Dvinsk — as had all of Latvia — had become Rus- 
sian again. How she had come to Dvinsk is a story in itself, but 
inasmuch as there is no marriage anywhere in that story, we might 
as well leave it buried in Avigayl’s past, except for some slight 
details. 

Peace, or whatever it was, had returned to the Baltics, and with it 
had come Dovid. Things happened quickly. Dovid saw Avigayl, 
Avigayl saw Dovid, they sat in the evenings beside the Daugava 
river, and before either one of them knew what was really hap- 
pening, they were married. Then, after a short while, they stop- 
ped sitting beside the Daugava river, and when they realized that 
and the fact that they were married, they went back to the office 
that had married them, and got a divorce. That, at least, is the 
official version as Avigay] tells it. There are, however, Estonians, 
Latvians, Lithuanians and even Poles who believe that the part- 
ing of the ways took a more natural course — without the benefit 
of an official divorce. 

Several years passed, and thus we now arrive at the year 1956, 
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-born people who had fled to Russia during the \ war, return t 
the fatherland. Suddenly Avigayl remembered that she too -had 
- been born in Poland, in Wilno to be exact, not too far from Dvinsk 


ing i under. Russian rule. And that is where we have to divert our 
story~ for 4 moment-to turn our attention to Yoshe, who became. 
= husband number two. 
~-Yoshe was younger than Avigayl; he was-at the time of our 
diversion — twenty-eight to her thirty-four. But Yoshe too was 
gripped by the fever of emigration, only he had not been born i in 
-Poland, and that made it a bit difficult. 
-.. Yoshe had béen born in Tartu at the time when it was still part of 
j independent Estonia, a country where very few Jews had been 
living, only about 5 000 or so. And the Russians being not too 
-_ kindhearted to capitalists, small ones or big ones, had picked up 
.- a large part of the population of Tartu in 1941, and had shipped 
~ all-of them to Siberia. Not just close-by Siberia, but about as far 
-. ~ as they.could go: nearly as far as the United States. Only the Be- 
'. ring Strait was in between Yoshe’s family and Alaska, but it was 
~ wide enough to keep them inside the territory of the USSR. Yos- 
he’s father-considered this most inconsiderate on the part of the 
Russians, because he felt that having brought him and his family 
_.. that far, they might as well have let them go just a little bit fur- 
_.-_ ther. Unfortunately for them the Russians thought differently, 
and for several years Yoshe and his family stayed in the cold north. 
By 1946, the war over, Yoshe felt the urge for more education, 
and being a minor and not needing any permit for travel within 
the Soviet Union, he boardéd a train somewhere and a few weeks 
later he landed back in the Baltics, where he started his law stud- 
~ ies at the famous Tartu University. 
All went well for a few years, till someone ‘talked’. A capitalist’s 
son, and a Jew at that, had come back illegally from Siberia to 
_ study in Tartu. Such crimes do not pay, and Yoshe was promptly 
marched off to jail. Some six years and eleven prisons later Yoshe 
had served his time, and when he left that last prison, he found 
that he was back in Siberia, still on what his father had considered - 
_ the wrong side of the Bering Strait. 
By then there were no more restrictions about Jews and/or cap- 
_ _ italists — if any were left — living in the Baltics, and Yoshe once 
again left for the west, and of all places went to Dvinsk. 
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~ which the Latvians had called Daugaypils till the Russians had ae S 
_ annexed it. Emigration fever gripped the Jews of the Baltics, liv- oe 


acs been 4 in ‘Poland, to run a feiaeiaitie? a very anple one 

-- Poland was not Russia, and more important, it was just a tiny bit ~~ 
closer to Israel. Considering all things in their proper perspective, - . 
‘none of the Jews living in the Baltics had any special urge toem-__ 
igrate to Poland. Poland was just a stepping stone on their way to: 
the Promised Land. But how to get there ifyouwerenota Pole? 
The right minds went actively to work, and the escape-route was’ — 
quickly discovered. In Russia a fernale has the same rights as a 
male, and any Polish-Jewish woman living in Russia had, unde 
the Russian law, the right to take her husband with heron: va'tr 
to Poland. An undercover marriage market..was. immediately 
started, and with success. Never before have so many Polish Jews. 
of both sexes married so many non-Polish Jews of the opposite sex 
in so short a time. It was not only love at first sight, it was love 
without seeing anyone at all. Up and down the coasts of Lithu- es 
ania, Latvia and Estonia Polish Jews signed their names. jointly. 
with Jews from the domestic scene in marriage contracts.at the — 
proper offices of the Soviet government..:It is said that. most of — 
these marriages were never consummated, but who is there to’-*’~ 
vouch for it? a hese 
Yoshe married Avigayl. Or as things went, it may be more. proper. nlaed 
to say that Avigayl married Yoshe, for after all it was she who,- 
out of the goodness of her own heart, opened the Russian frontier“ ~ 
for him. 4 
One more unconsummated couple was on its way to Poland, aha 

in due time arrived in Warsaw, where Yoshe and Avigayl quite 
properly went to live their own lives at two widely separated 
addresses. : 

In the Polish capital, however, the situation changed for both 
members of the wedding. Gone were the female advantages of 
equal status between the sexes. Poland, after all, was not Russia, ’ 
and in Poland each woman was put in her proper place. Andnow- — , 
Yoshe was in a foreign country, and how was he going to get out». 
of it and on to Israel? Through channels, of course. Official chan- : 
nels. : 
So Yoshe, now the head of the family according to Polish rules A Siena 
and regulations, made the proper demands for an exit visa for . - 
himself and his wife. And if and when they would get it, they — 
would go to Israel — still a long way off. 
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It seems that Avigayl had a more impulsive character than her 
husband, for what happened early one morning during the sum- 
mer of that year 1957? There was a knock on the door of the small 
room where Yoshe was in deep slumber. He got out of bed, put 
his hand on the door knob, pulled, and whom did he see? Avigay], 
of course. 

“My wife,’ thought Yoshe, but he was wrong. 

‘I have just got married,’ said Avigayl, ‘and my husband and I 
are going to Israel. His name is Yitzhak, he is a Pole, and he got 
an exit visa. And as his wife he can take me along. Goodbye Yoshe, 
darling.’ 

Yoshe needed a few seconds to understand the situation clearly, 
but then his legal mind got a fairly clear grasp of the implications 
and complications of the new situation. He was married to his 
wife, but his wife was also married to somebody else. Accor- 
ding to the Russians she bore his name, and now according to 
the Poles she had the name of Yitzhak. He had made an applica- 
tion for an exit visa for both of them, and now she was leaving the 
country on someone else’s visa, under a wrong name, with the 
wrong papers. If the Polish authorities should ask him where his 
wife was, he would not be able to say that she had married some- 
one else, and they might even think that he had murdered her. 
‘Avigayl!’ yelled Yoshe still clad in his pyjamas, ‘you can’t do this 
tome! You’re my wife!’ 

“But also Yitzhak’s,’ said Avigayl, ‘and he is a Pole, and we are 
leaving. Goodbye.’ 

Yoshe walked the streets of Warsaw that day, feeling like all the 
characters in Crime and Punishment rolled into one. Late in the af- 
ternoon, his heart moving like a sponge and his mind a feverish 
blank, while having a cup of tea somewhere along the Marszal- 
kowska, he saw a girl whom he had met a few times at the Israeli 
consulate. They talked. He poured his heart out. She listened, 
She was pretty and sympathatic. She was also very young, not 
yet eighteen. Was he in trouble? Listen to her story. She too came 
from the Baltics. From Kovno in Lithuania. How had she come 
out? How had he come out? He had married a Pole. So had she — 
she had married a Jewish Pole, and together they had come to 
Poland. Unconsummated, of course. Where was her husband? 
She did not know, he had simply disappeared. 

What was she going to do now, he asked. She was going to Israel. 
When? Tomorrow. How? It had been simple. She was only sev- 
enteen, and small for her age. On her arrival from the Baltics she 
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had gone to a Jewish Committee in Warsaw, and had told them 
that she was an orphan. And now she was going to Israel as an 
orphan, as an unmarried orphan, and — Yoshe hoped — an uncon- 
summated orphan. 

They talked some more, and late that evening Yoshe walked her 
back to the orphanage. Yona was her name, and she was pretty. 
Yoshe, very much alone now, sauntered back to his desolate little 
room, and who should be waiting there for him but Avigayl. 
“Yoshe,’ she said, ‘I need you.’ 

But it was not what he thought. She needed him to falsify some 
papers, an art in which Yoshe had excelled back in Siberia. Talk- 
ing things over with her new husband, they had discovered that 
she had entered Poland under Yoshe’s family name, and now 
with her new marriage she would have to leave it under her new 
husband’s name. The problem she faced was: where and how had 
she got rid of husband number one, who in reality was husband 
number two, the new husband being legally number three? Was 
he dead, murdered, in jail, or had she simply lost him somewhere? 
And if so, and if she had not first obtained a divorce, how could 
she have married Yitzhak? 

These were more or less the same questions that Yoshe had been 
asking himself, and he understood that there was only one course 
open to him if he did not want to send Avigayl to jail for bigamy. 
He worked for a few hours on his wife’s identity papers, and when, 
his labours were finished, she emerged again under her maiden 
name, as well as under Yitzhak’s family name. 

‘But suppose I get our exit visas from Poland?’ said Yoshe, ‘made 
out to myself and my wife? Then what do I do?’ 

They sat down to some more talk, and at Yoshe’s suggestion his 
wife — or whatever her status was by then, things having become 
rather complicated — wrote a letter in which she stated that she 
had changed her mind and that she did not want to go to Israel 
after all. After which she left. With Yitzhak. For Israel. 

And so the summer went by, and then the winter, and for all 
Yoshe knew, Avigayl was in Israel, and Yona was in Israel, and 
everybody was in Israel but Yoshe. 

But everything comes to those who have time to wait, and even to 
those who have to wait without having time, and after having 
been in Poland for just over two years, Yoshe one day received his 
exit visa. He immediately pulled out the letter Avigayl had written 
for just this occasion, and as none of the Polish authorities were 
inquisitively inclined, Yoshe some time later saw the shores of Is- 
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acl tise out from. the Medi anaesa, aed eal afterdacde he: : 


_ spoke to him in Hebrew. 

- Now Yoshe spoke fluently Rassian, and Polish, ana Yiddish, and — 
-_ whatever the language he had spoken in the Baltics. But he spake 
Hebrew only haltingly. And therefore, when the immigration 
official asked him whether he was married, he said somewhat 
_ hesitatingly ‘no’. Because really, he himself did not know any ~ 
more whether he was or wasn’t. His wife being a bigamist, did 
_ that make him a bachelor again? ‘No’ seemed indeed the simplest 

“answer at that moment. 

The immigration official, who had noticed that Yoshe’s Polish 
_ exit visa- mentioned. him asa married man, drew the logical con- 
. clusion and issued him Israeli identity papers on which he wrote 
- that the new immigrant was a widower. Only Yoshe did not know 
that, because he could not read Hebrew. 
- What happened then? The logical thing, of course. Yoshe went 
to look for Yona, because he remembered that long day and eve- 
~ ning in. Warsaw, and the tea at that little place on the Marszal- 
-. kowska, and how young she was, and how pretty. And in due 
- time things went the way they usually go under such circum- - 
“stances, and Yoshe and Yona fell in love, and wanted to get mar- 
£=.-ried, 
-.- They went to the Rabbinate and filled out the papers that are 
required to be filled out by those who want to be declared man 
- and wife. Yona had no trouble. She had come into the country 
as an orphan, and as. an unmarried orphan at that. Her Israeli 
- papers said so, and who at the Rabbinate would ask silly ques- 
~ . tions? No-one. 
. ‘But when they saw Yoshe’s papers, and read that he was a wid- 
ower, they wanted to know where he lost his poor wife, and when, 
and would he please bring her death certificate. 
_* Dead? Avigayl was very much alive, and lived just around the 
~ next corner of the second. street to the right in Natanya. With 
» Yitzhak, her third husband. Or was he? 
There was a family reunion. Avigayl with her second husband, 

. who was Yoshe, and with her third husband, who was Yitzhak, 
-- and with Yoshe’s bride-to-be, who was Yona. There did not seem 
to be any way out, unless Avigayl would divorce Yitzhak, which 
--she explained she had wanted to do for some time now, and then 
-she.could accidently run into Yoshe, and she would not be dead, 
and they could then get a divorce, and he would not need a death 


as being interviewed by an Israeli. immigration official, who Le 


se certificate. any ‘more, and he could” marry Yona, and ee 
could marry Yakov. Who was Yakov? Yakov was the man Avigay 

was in love with, which was why she had been wanting to divorce 
Yitzhak — only Yitzhak did not want to, because he had fallen i in’ 
love with his own wife. ‘ 

And so it went. There was no solution. That i is, there was no sole : 
tion till the day when Avigayl had really more than enough of her — 
marriage to Yitzhak, and went to the Rabbinate on her own to 
ask how she could get a divorce. 
The authorities at the Rabbinate called for Visthak. and inquired - 
whether he was in agreement with his wife’s request, and if so, 
what was the reason for the divorce? 


Yitzhak exploded. He did not want a divorce, he said, because he ce 


was in love with his wife, but she wanted a divorce. And when ~ 


things started to go from bad to worse, Yitzhak thought he would. 2; 


play his last trump, and he mentioned the fact that his loving wife 
had been married to two other men before him, and as far as he 
knew she was not divorced from any of them. : 
‘Ho-ho!’ said the gentlemen at the Rabbinate, ‘not divorced fons 
any of them? Would she, perchance, be a bigamist? If not a tri- 
gamist?’ ne 
‘Who was the first husband,’ they asked, ‘and who was the second 


husband? And if there was really a husband number one anda : 
husband number two, and she was not divorced from either of — 


them, did Mr Yitzhak understand that perhaps he was not hus-- 
band number three at all?’ 

Yitzhak, who by now wished he had been born deaf and dumb, 
said that he was totally unfamiliar with husband number one as 
far as he knew, but that husband number two was not far away. i 
So they called Yoshe, and started to ask him a few questions. And _ 
Yoshe answered. And they asked more questions. Anditwas one — 
of those hot days in Natanya. And Yoshe got awfully bothered and 
upset, as who would not be under such crossfire? If his wife were 
a bigamist, or God forbid, a trigamist, what was he? Would it 


make him perhaps a party to the crime? Would he, instead of a 


marrying his lovely Yona, perhaps end up in another jail? 

Then he had a brainwave. 

‘You see, gentlemen,’ he said, knowing full well that it would be 
impossible for them to get at any Baltic-Russian marriage li- 
censes, ‘I am really both husband number one and number two 
rolled into one. My wife and I were first married, then we were 
divorced, and then when the Russians allowed the Polish Jews to 
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rried man. And they te pronounced Yoshe 
s Yona man and wife, and possibly Avigayl married Yakov 
cone else, and they all lived happily ever after... maybe. 


Rahele 


This is the story of Rahele, one of the Italian Catholics from San- 
nicandro Garganico, who became Jews because an Italo-Ameri- 
can minister wanted to make Protestants out of them. 

Rahele is a simple dressmaker who lives in Birya, a small village 
at the foot of Mount Cana’an near Safed, one of the holiest cities 
in Israel. 

In the sixteenth century the Cabbalists from Spain moved to 
Safed and made it a new centre of their studies. Birya is not far 
either from Meiron and the tomb of Rabbi Shimon Bar Yochai, 
the founder of the Cabbala — the mystical interpretation of the 
Scriptures — himself a pupil of Akiba Ben Joseph, better known 
as Rabbi Akiba, born about the year 50 of the Christian era. 
Rabbi Akiba was one of the most famous Jews of his time, and 
legends about him are numerous. When the Roman commander 
Rufus — prosecuting Rabbi Akiba because he insisted on circumci- 
sion of the Jews — once asked him why God had not created man 
as He would want them physically to be, Rabbi Akiba answered 
that ‘it is the requirement of every intelligent human being to 
perfect himself constantly’. Rabbi Akiba put the books of the 
Pentateuch in the order they are still used today. It was due to 
him that the Mishna and Midrash — the practical application and 
allegoric interpretation of the Pentateuch and some other scrip- 
tures — came into being. He sanctioned and partly supervised the 
translation of the Pentateuch into Greek by Aquila Ponticus, and 
insisted on the deletion from the Pentateuch of the Apocrypha, 
but on the inclusion of the Song of Songs. Rabbi Akiba, who was 
put to death by the Romans around the year 135, was in fact the 
classifier of the Pentateuch. 

Rahele, sitting in her small two-room home in Birya, had never 
heard of Rabbi Akiba, nor of Aquila, the Apocrypha, or Rabbi 
Shimon Bar Yochai. But she had heard about the Pentateuch, the 
Five Books of Moses, the basic Torah. Indeed, Rahele Leone- 
Frascaria, born as a Catholic in Sannicandro Garganico in the 
Italian province of Puglia, knew whole sections of the Pentateuch 
by heart. Not in Hebrew, which she had only learned to speak 
after her arrival in Israel, but in Italian. 

It had all started in 1930, when Rahele was not yet called Rahele, 
but Maria. Her husband, Leonardo Leone, was a close friend of a 
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certain Doric Manduzio. an fact ee ‘had slowly lost the use 


- World War. After that Donato had spent many years of his life 
-partly in a wheelchair, which enabled him to get around the small 
town, see friends. and discuss the weather with them, the harvest, 
_ the state of the nation - which was fascist —and sometimes the 
£2 coming and going of the numerous protestant ministers, who had 
-. made many a convert in the Puglia province. But religion was not 
‘one of Donato’s preferential subjects. He had been born a Cath- 
olic, he had been baptized a Catholic, and he had not become.a 
-protestant like so many others in the community. In fact, Donato 
~ Manduzio was not a great lover of religion. He knew the local 
‘priest, talked to him, might even drink a glass of wine with him, 
but that was as far ashisreligious connections went. Hisintelligence 
was just fair, he had never learned to read or write in school, 
but had taught himself the alphabet while in the army, in order 
to be able to read letters from home and let his parents know how 
he was doing. And so, sitting in his wheelchair at home, he was 
- now able to devour books. Not the classics. Not many religious 
subjects. He liked historical novels of the Dumas type, and, with 
all his forty-five years was looked upon by his friends as quite 

~ an intellectual. 
~. | had heard Manduzio mentioned several times while I was in 
Asrael, and had been told that some of his followers were living in 
-. Birya. On arrival there, I asked a man in the street whether he 
knew any Italians from Sannicandro. ‘J am from Sannicandro,’ 
he said, ‘and there is also Rahele.’ 
I went to see her, and she confirmed all I had been told. 
- ‘Era cost,’ she said, ‘it was like this. There was a certain Nasario in 
our town, who had come back from America. He was a protestant 
and was trying to make Pentecosts out of us. One day a friend 
came to see Donato Manduzio and gave him a book. ‘Donato’, he 
said, ‘Nasario gave me this book, but I can’t read, so you might 
--- as well have it, because you can.’ 
“Ts it a novel?’ asked Donato. 
_ His friend said he believed it was a religious book. 
‘Then I don’t want it,’ said Donato, ‘I already have several reli- 
“gious books.’ 
~ But his friend insisted, because, he said, ‘it is supposed to be the 
“- Holy Script.’ 
-Donato was not too much interested in the Holy Script, and put 
‘the book aside. But that night, which was between the tenth and 
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_of his legs as a result of a wound he had received during the first —— <= 


‘eleven of Kay 1930, he fan a. ae dream. He saw a ‘man 
coming towards him, dressed in a cape, while Donato. himself 


stood in the dark. The man had a candle in his hand.’ 


-‘No, it was a lamp,’ said Ruben Tardio, whose first name once 
had been Leonardo, and who had brought me to Rahele’s house. 

‘Donato always said it was.a lamp.’ 

“It doesn’t matter much,’ said Rahele, ‘candle or lamp, it’s the — 

same thing. What was important was the fact that this man told 

Donato to light the candle. But Donato said that he didn’t have __ 

any matches. : 

‘Feel in your pocket,’ said the strange man. Donato felt in his 

pocket, and his hand came out holding a match. _- Gee 

‘Light the candle,’ said the man, and when. Donato did, the man. 

disappeared. 

The next day Donato went to his vineyard, thinking about the 

dream while he walked slowly along with his nearly lame leg, and _ 

on his return to the house he began to read the book, and read 
about the Creation. Then he read on and on, through Egypt, 
through the Sinai desert, and after a while he had come to the end 

of the Old Testament, the Five Books of Moses. It started him | 

thinking. o 

I studied Rahele’s face while she was talking. It was typical of that ; 

of the women of Southern Italy, lined, with a nearly hard expres-_ 

sion, as if she had no sense of humour. A Calvinist face somehow, — 

a face that would not accept no for an answer;.a face that seemed ~ 

to belong to a person who, once she had made up her mind, could ; 

not be budged any more. : 

Donato started to talk to his friends about what he had. read, a 

including Rahele and her husband, now dead for twenty years. 

‘Something is wrong,’ Donato said. “There seems to be only one’ 

chosen people, and they are neither Catholics nor Protestants, and ; 

there is only One who created Heaven, earth and the sea.’ : 

Donato went on studying the book he had received from his frien: 

His convictions gréw, and his conversations with Rabel: 8 hus: 

band and others multiplied. 

‘The priests are wrong and the ministers are wrong,’ he. said 
- ‘They tell us that we should rest on Sunday. That’s not. right 
because the one God told His chosen people that they are the 
People of the Saturday. Only after Ghrist’s death did the Chris-” 
- tians change it into Sunday. The real chosen people are the people 

of the eels and they are an old epee who do not exist any. : 
more.’ Py 
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A group of Donato Manduzio’s friends, Rahele and her husband 
among them, were converted to the new belief, and followed the 
rules as laid down for the newly-discovered extinct people. They 
did not work on Saturday any longer, and they ate no meat of 
animals that were not freshly killed. But when Donato insisted that 
his followers stop eating pork, some of them drew the line, and 
only about thirty were sufficiently convinced of the righteousness 
of those long-lost people to stick it out. 

‘Donato wrote down the Ten Commandments for us,’ said Rahele 
pointing to a large frame above her bed, ‘and he gave it to me.’ 
The lettering under the glass was simple, and painstakingly ex- 
ecuted by a hand that was obviously not accustomed to painting. 
It was a very much simplified version of the Laws of Moses — 
simplified by Donato. 

‘LISTEN,’ it proclaimed in large letters at the top, between two 
stars of David. Then, in two columns, followed the Ten Com- 
mandments According To Manduzio, written in not too good 
Italian: 


I shall give you the Crown, Fear Blood( shed) 

Lf only I shall be. Guard your honour 

Do not make yourself Gods Do not cheat 

Do not use Me in vain Fear (respect) innocents 
Saturdays are holy Do not desire sensually ; 
Love your parents And I shall marry you 
Fear your God With eternal Love 


Donato also copied parts of the Old Testament — sometimes mix- 
ing them with quotations from the New Testament, whenever he 
found a pronouncement he liked - and wrote them in a little 
note-book, which in some way he considered his own Bible. He 
called it — and wrote as much in red letters on the first page — ‘The 
Book of Light, to Know the Way of the Eternal’, and illustrated it 
with a childish design of ‘Moses Descending From Mount Sinai’, 
and “The Two Tables under The Arch’. In the back of another 
little book he wrote an index, which he called “The Duties Of The 
Sons Of The Holy Light’, listing the Ten Commandments, The 
Thirteen Articles Of Faith, and The Twelve Ways Of The Sons 
Of Light, as well as prayers and benedictions. 

Donato’s spirit moved him to write and compose his own psalms, 
to be sung and read by his friends, such as ‘Light And Shadow’, 
which among other things proclaimed: ‘The Babylonians Fell To 
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Earth, Because Their Light Was Not Burning’ — and another one 
ele said ‘True Is The Spirit Of My Song’ and ‘Oh, Creator, 
See My Weeping, And Rekindle In Me The Spirit Of The Saints’. 
Rahele too composed songs, and for two whole years Manduzio 
and his flock assembled regularly at their leader’s house which 
they considered their Temple, and read portions from the Old 
Testament, the Holy Bible. They felt completely dedicated and 
were intent — as far as they could comprehend the system — to live 
the lives of those lost people. Then the totally unexpected hap- 
pened. 

One day Donato was talking to his friend Francesco Cerrone, a 
shoemaker, one of the followers of his lost cause. The day was hot, 
and both Donato and Francesco were sitting out in the open in 
front of Francesco’s shop. An Italian tourist happened to overhear 
their conversation, dealing exclusively with those people who 
were chosen by God, and whose traces had totally disappeared in 
the world of the nineteen thirties. 

The stranger apologized for interrupting, saying he had over- 
heard the conversation and that he simply wanted to point out 
that those long-lost people were not lost at all, but were very 
much alive. 

‘Tu scherzi?’ said Donato according to Rahele, ‘are you kidding?’ 
But the stranger said he was dead serious. These people were 
certainly not lost. They were called Jews, and were found all over 
the world, even in Italy. They were in Milano and Naples and 
Rome, and a great many other cities. 

Stupefaction and joy reigned among the disciples of Donato. 
‘Their’ people were alive! They were in Italy! A miracle had 
happened! But the greatest miracle, of course, was the fact that 
Donato had discovered Judaism all by himself, and had lived ac- 
cordingly for two full years, without knowing what he had been 
living. 

The stranger gave them the address of a rabbi in Naples, and Do- 
nato in his self-taught trembling handwriting composed a letter, 
saying ‘there are Jews in Sannicandro’. 

“What happened?’ I asked Rahele. 

‘Nothing,’ she said. ‘Apparently the rabbi thought we were crazy.’ 
Then Donato wrote to the Rabbi in Rome. The result was still 
the same: no answer. Yet Donato was not discouraged. He was 
convinced of the truth of his feelings — he wanted to join those 
Jews, those unknown co-religionists of his, whatever trouble he 
had to overcome. A third letter was despatched, and this time 
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‘other dreams he had afterwards. 
- Finally the day of recognition ~-or at least part-recognition — 
dawned. An answer arrived from Rome, written by Rabbi David 
Prato. It was a letter full of scepticism as to the possibility of their 
eing accepted as Jews. Yet the joy in Sannicandro was sublime. 
Their faith had been justified, and more than before they felt that 
-they would have to overcome all difficulties and become Jews 
officially and for good. 
‘Things, however, were not so easy. Three Jews from Rome went 
o the Trade Fair in Bari, south of Sannicandro, and were asked 
9y the rabbi to have a look at the small town and its self-styled 
ews. They sent a report back to Rome, and that, for the moment, 
was. all that happened. 
‘Not so.on Donato’s side,’ said Rahele, ‘We lived like Jews, we felt 
~- like Jews, and we wanted to be Jews.’ 
They observed the Saturday scrupulously. More than before did 

_ they study the Laws of Moses. Some books which the Rabbinate in 
Rome had sent them, were gone over word for word and page after 
- page. They started even to send the tenth of their earnings to Rome, 
like the payments made to the Temple in Israel in the old days. 
‘And they wanted to be circumcised and be real Jews. 
«_ For several years this situation continued without much change, 
“except that Manduzio and his friends started to learn the Hebrew 
alphabet, and signed all their letters with ‘Shalom’, sometimes 
~ written in Hebrew. Then the second World War started, the Ger- 
tans overran Italy, and Mussolini brought down the curse of the 
racial laws on the Italian Jews. But when Donato and his followers 
“said “we too are Jews’, the local carabinieri only laughed, and for 
punishment made them pay a fine. 
Then came the days of the invasion of Sicily by the Allied armies. 
“After that the mainland was slowly overrun by the American, 
British, Polish, and other troops under British command, and one 
ay the turn came for Sannicandro to be liberated. 
t-was quite a day. The troops passed through the main ‘street of 
the small-town, and-Rahele, Donato, Francesco Cerrone and all 

the other self-styled Jews looked on. They were cut off from Rome. 
- No more Jews for-them. No more books from the unknown rabbi. 
~. For how long? 


: Donato, ‘whose: beliefs were. strongly seconded by | his wife “who 

-. later on changed her name to Emmanuela — enclosed his book of — 

_ doctrines and his book of songs. He also mentioned his first dream — - ~ 
‘about the man who had supplied him with the light, and some 


2 More ee came, and then something extraordinary happenec ee 
An armoured car rolled by. Another one. What was that sign 

_ painted on its sides? It looked familiar. It was... it could not be... 
but it was/ On the side of the armoured car was painted the Star. 


of David. 
‘Ours?’ cried Donato. ‘Ours,’ cried Rahele: Jews? Jews in Sanit 
candro? Where in the nome di Dio had a come Dore Who were 
they? 

The debate ran high and went on all through the evening. Finally 4 
they decided that there was only one thing to do: if next day those 
armoured cars were going to come back, its occupants should 
know that there were Jews in Sannicandro — local ones. ; 
Rahele and Emmanuela, Donato’s wife, got some sheets and. found 
a piece of blue cotton cloth. They made a flag, sewed a Star « 
David on it, and hung it out of the window of Donato’s house. The 2 
next day, as had been expected, some of the armoured cars of the: - 
Jewish Brigade — volunteers from Palestine — passed by again. The 
soldiers looked up, and saw their flag. 

‘Ours!’ it was their turn to yell. ‘Jews in Sannicandro!” 
Exactly as Rahele told me the story, the tale was confirmed: to me 
later by Ciro di Salvia, another farmer from Sannicandro, now 
living in Migdal-Ashkelon, between Tel Aviv and the Gaza Strip. 
‘And then we saw that star,’ said Ciro, ‘come si dice = what do you 
call it — that Mogem David’.. 
The Jewish soldiers called their major, the major called the. bri- 
gade’s Jewish chaplain, this rabbi talked to them, and some time. 
afterwards contact was re-established with the rabbinate in. the 
Italian capital. 
The country was free again. Italians were not yet Mowe to go 
wherever they wanted to, but the self-styled Jews of Sannican- 
dro knew where they wanted to go. They wanted to go to Palestine, 
which to them was Israel, the Promised Land, the land of thos 3 
whom they considered their fore-fathers. 
‘Why go to Palestine?’ other people in their town ipa. “they 5 say 
it is nothing but sand.’ 
But Italians from southern Italy had gone during the vears ‘pai 
to other places that were nothing but sand, to Tripoli and ‘Tuni 
and the idea therefore did not frighten Rahele and her friends. It 
was, moreover, not the soil that attracted them. It was the place, 
the location, the land itself. It was their land. They had embraced. 
the religion, and now they wanted to be part. and patie of the 
“community. ; nafs 
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There were difficulties and objections. Israel was not yet a state. 
The Jews who had survived torture and concentration camps, the 
refugees and the lost ones, were waiting in the assembly centres 
of Europe for their turn to be smuggled into the British mandate 
on the eastern shore of the Mediterranean. The organizing com- 
mittees in Palestine and elsewhere had their hands full, and the 
message to Sannicandro was: ‘You can’t come, because you are 
not real Jews.’ 

Donato insisted. They felt like Jews. They did not have to leave 
Italy, but they wanted to, it would be the fulfillment of their strong- 
est desire. And finally the rabbinate in Rome gave in. Rabbi Al- 
fredo Ravenna was sent to Sannicandro to help the group in 
their religious preparation. But when he arrived in Sannicandro, 
dissent had broken out among the small group of would-be Jews. 
“Two men claimed that Donato had been lying about his visions, 
and that he pretended to have been proclaimed the Messiah by 
his followers. The shoemaker Cerrone and a certain Marrocchella 
accused Manduzio of shaping a religion entirely to his own lik- 
ing, and they asked the Roman rabbinate to send a doctor to have 
him mentally examined. 

This was too much for Donato, and for Rahele and most of the 
others who kept faith in him. Just after the Jewish Feast of Pass- 
over of 1945, Donato Manduzio took his pen and sent a painful 
letter to Rome, with many complaints and little punctuation: 

‘I Donato Manduzio called Levi write you to say that we have 
celebrated Easter like the Creator has ordered us that means with 
a roast goat and Unleavened Bread with bitter herbs and another 
goat as an altar Offering to the Creator and another Offering of 
Olive Oil which has burned all the seven days of the Pesach.’ 

He then offered his self-composed prayers for the community in 
Rome and continued: ‘But look how I am called as if by miracle 
just as Abraham was called by our Father and just like Dr Fait- 
lovic who came from Jerusalem and when he heard our story said 
here the creator made appear a Light because no one ever heard 
about any Israeli having been in these parts.’ 

Just before rabbi Ravenna arrived the situation grew even worse, 
and Manduzio took the rabbi as a witness in his fight against the 
two ‘rebels like Abiram and Datan’ — as he described them — who 
had turned against Moses. Donato wrote the whole story to 
Rome: 

“And I told him (Ravenna) how it came that things had gone 
wrong with Cerrone and how Cerrone armed himself with a knife 
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and bombs in order to kill me and then in order to dishonour me 
he simulated to be crazy saying that I had put the devil in his 
house because I had put another power in the place of the Lord. 
But the Rabbi did not believe what I told him and then I said to 
him call Marrocchella who knows everything and the Rabbi called 
him and brought him to me, and I said is it not true Marocchella 
that I had to stop Cerrone from killing me? and he said, yes and I 
said tell the Rabbi also whether it is true that Cerrone has seen the 
devil and Marocchella said yes Rabbi everything Donato says is 
true.’ 

However, Donato was not murdered and he and Cerrone and 
Marocchella made peace again, moving Cerrone’s own private 
‘temple’ back to the house of Donato. 

Finally, some months later, the Rabbinate in Rome decided to 
send Dr Arnaldo Ascarelli to Sannicandro to perform the cir- 
cumcisions. Notwithstanding all bickering and difficulties, a mir- 
acle had taken place. The Miracle of Sannicandro. The men who 
had thought they had found an extinct religion, the men who had 
stumbled upon Judaism by sheer accident and stood by it against 
all odds, were circumcised on August 5 and August 8, 1946. There 
were thirteen of them from five different families, between the 
ages of two and forty-seven, the eldest being Di Salvia, now liv- 
ing in Ashkelon. His three sons, who were given the names of Leo, 
Daniele and Nazzario, aged two, eleven and twenty-one, were 
among them. As were the shoemaker Francesco Cerrone — who 
took the name of Abramo — and his three sons, now called Emma- 
nuele, Gerson and Giuseppe. But Donato Manduzio, the man 
who had started it all, the near-mystical figure who had been the 
leader and who was known to all his followers as Levi Maestro 
(Master Levi), he and two other elder men were refused circum- 
cision by Dr Ascarelli on account of their frail health. Yet in Do- 
nato’s own mind and conviction he too became a Jew, for when 
the whole group, including women and children, went for their 
baptism or immersion to complete the act of conversion, Donato 
went along and performed the ceremony mentally. 

The ritual of the bath required them to make three complete im- 
mersions in water, be it lake, river, or sea. They made up two 
different groups, twenty-six persons in all, men and women sep- 
arately, the women supervised by a woman and the men by Rabbi 
Ravenna. They went to the shore of the Mediterranean, which is 
only a short distance away from Sannicandro, and, walking out till 
the water came to their shoulders, they made three times a total im- 
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Ss d them of their sins. They were Jews. 
Some time later another | seventeen men and boys were circum- 


- cised at Nemi, near Rome, where there was a transit camp for 


_ Jewish refugees who were waiting to go to Palestine. But still Ra- 
~ hele and the others were not able to go to the Holy Land. Israel: 

- did not yet exist. 
At home there was some trouble too: Rahele’s daughter, who had 
_ been called Lucia but who took the name of Ora (‘Light’) when 
she became a Jewess — and who later married Yitzhak (Antonio) 
- Vicedomino — was sent home from school one day. ‘If you don’t 

want to make the sign of the cross, you better leave,’ she was told. 

Ora was thirteen years old at the time. She stayed home a month, 
but then Rahele thought it was enough. She went to school and 

told the teacher that according to her, ‘religion was a private 
affair’. And Ora went back. 

- It was three more years before the new Jews saw their leader’s 
dream fulfilled. Late in 1949 and during the beginning of 1950 
they finally sailed from Italy for Israel, which in the meantime 
had come into being. Five of the younger men had preceded them 

to fight in the war of Liberation. But Donato Manduzio Levi 


Maestro was not among them. He had died in Sannicandro in 


2 - March 1948 at the age of sixty-two. 


-. ‘Rahele is happy in Israel. She is a stern woman, taking her reli- 
gion seriously. She speaks Hebrew, but reads the Old Testament 
in Italian, as she had been taught by Levi, whose name had been 

Donato. 

It was late when I left her, accompanied by Ruben (Leonardo) 
~ -Tardio, who had brought me to her. The village was in twilight. 
Three Israeli-born children walked with us. They were his own, 
~ Yokov Tardio, and two of Rahele’s grandchildren — Yosef and 
' Benjamin Leone. 

‘When leaving the house, I noticed another framed inscription on 
the wall near the door. The letters were embroidered on cloth- 
embroidered by Rahele. It was her own simplified version of the 
_ basic proclamation of the Jewish faith as stated in the Torah, 

which is the Knowledge, the Truth, and the Revelation: 
 *O Israele L’ Eterno é Uno’ it said — ‘Oh Israel, The Eternal Is One’. 
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[he border of No Man’s Land in Jerusalem. Sign says: “No 
ssage — Enemy Territory’ 
3. Woman from Yemen 
aaeey epp Tikvah, from Iraq —a ee operator at the Hula 
_ Valley Development Board 
; Rose Jacobson arrived in Palestine 50 years ago from 


ongo, studies at the Hadassim pees: School, which is 
onsored by the Women’s International Zionist Organization. 
am is Israeli champion in the 100 meters dash 


7. Bronia Duzy, an Israeli from Belgium 

8. A Christian-Arab Israeli woman in the main street of Nazareth 
9. Woman from Morocco in Ben Shan, coming home from a cir- 
cumcision ceremony 

10. View on Eilat. In the background are the coastlines of Jordan 
and Saudi Arabia. Israel in Eilat is only 4,5 miles wide 

11. Young Yemeni girl at the village of Kaplan 
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12. Yemeni woman and son walking home towards Benei Aish 

13. Ashkenazi woman descending from Mount Zion in Jerusalem. 
At top right the walls of the Old City (in Jordan) can be seen 

14. Three Arab girls from Migdal — birthplace of Mary Magda- 
lene, who was known as ‘Mary from Migdal’ 

15. Mrs Ruth Salomon Massilkar, a Jewish immigrant from 
Bombay, photographed with her son in the Negev 

16, Looking as if she were dancing down the street, a Druse 
woman walks home in Daliya, a village in the Carmel Mountains 
17. Yemeni woman in Jerusalem smoking water pipe 


18. The enchanting face of a woman from Yemen, working in 
“The Corridor’ between Tel Aviv and Jerusalem 

19. Meeting of two Arab women near the all-Arab (Moslem) vil- 
lage of Furaidis, meaning Paradise 

20. Druse woman of Daliya El Carmel, who — like all Druse wom- 
en — did not want to be photographed 

21. Bedouin woman sifting grain in the Negev desert 


22. Arab Moslem girls near Dabburiya, a village at the foot of 
Mount Tabor. In the background is the Valley of Israel 
23. Woman from Iraq at the Hadassah Hospital in Jerusalem 


24. Young Yemeni artisan at Nes-Tsiyona, weaving cloth to be sold 
by the Maskit Company, which was started by Mrs Ruth Dayan, 
wife of General Moshe Davan 

25. Bedouin woman weaving in the Negev 


26. Young Bedouin girl selling chicken at Beersheba market 
27. Bedouin woman walking ‘home’ in the Negev desert 


28. Arab Moslem women planting garlic near Lod (Lydda) 

29. Arab girls on road near Mount Tabor 

30. Hanging laundry to dry in Jerusalem on the very outskirts of 
Israel — behind the balcony is Jordan... 

gi....and hanging laundry to dry in one of the streets of the city 
32. Bus stop in Tel Aviv. Sign advertizes table oil 


33. Soldier and friend asking for a lift at Samson’s Inn between 
Tel Aviv and Jerusalem, where Samson defeated the Philistines 
34. A Belgian Israeli girl, walking on Ben Yehuda Street in Tel Aviv 
35. Bruria Kidar is nurse-instructor at the Hadassah Hospital in 
Jerusalem 

36. Israeli existentionalism on Tel Aviv’s Dizengoff Boulevard 
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37. Israeli papas simply love pushing the perambulator, and Is- 
raeli mamas are most appreciative! 

38. Conversation on an Akko balcony, the ancient Ptolemais, 
which the Crusaders took, and which Napoleon failed to take 
39. An enchanting smile on Tel Aviv’s Allenby Road 

40. Hitchhikers near Bet Hilel, in the north of the country 

41. The face of a soldier, that seems to say:‘I — am — Israel’ 
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42. Beach scene near Tel Aviv... 

43. ...and a face that would be admired on any beach 

44. Young-couple-in-love going across Lake Tiberias to Kibbutz 
Ein Gev on east bank. Mountains behind Ein Gev are in Jordan 
45. Gedida Haduka from Yemen, and a little boy sharing a piece 
of chocolate at Tel Aviv’s Swimming Pool 

46. Sorting pumpkins at Kibbutz Mishmar Ha’emek 
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47. Students at the Albert Einstein Institute of the ‘Technion? 
(Institute of Technology) in Haifa 

48. Buying ‘halas’ — twisted bread loaves — at Tel Aviv’s Friday 
morning Carmel market 

49. Woman from Yemen 

50. Syrian girl sorting peanuts at Hula Agricultural Company 
51. Woman at Beersheba, carrying chicken for the Friday evening 
meal 


52. Are they telling secrets? Bedouin women meeting in Beersheba 
53. Family near Israeli-Jordan separation wall in Jerusalem 
54. Jewish women buying underwear in Tel Aviv 

55. Netta Bodankin studies philosophy and political science at 
Jerusalem’s Hebrew University. Her parents were Russian 

56. Arab Moslem woman in street of Old Akko 

57. Ashkenazi women and man in the Mea She’arim (‘Quarter 
Of The Hundred Gates’) section of Jerusalem, where the strictly 
orthodox Jews live 
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58. Main street of Jerusalem’s Mea She’arim section. Inscription 
in English, Hebrew and Yiddish reads: ‘Jewish daughter: The 
Torah Obligates You To Dress With Modesty. Do Not Tolerate 
People Passing Through Our Streets Immodestly Dressed’ 

59. American-born Mrs Miriam Rothman came to Palestine in 
1914 from Cleveland, Ohio 

60. Buying vegetables in Mea She’arim 

61. Sabra woman (of Hungarian extraction) in Mea She’arim 

62. Shabbat morning walk near Ein Gedi on the Dead Sea. Titus’ 
Roman Legions leveled Engedi shortly before the destruction of 
the Temple in the year 70. Restarted as a military outpost after 
the War of Liberation, Ein Gedi became a kibbutz in 1956 

63. Bokhara woman in Jerusalem, taking a nap 

64/65. Cotton picking in the Hula Valley, formerly a vast swamp 


66. Young Sabra girl from Metulla, most northern village of Israel 
67. Woman repairing fishing nets at Caesarea on Mediterranean, 
old Roman port built by King Herod 


68. Herding sheep near Avukot on the édge of the Valley of Israel 
69. Woman at Caesarea 
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70. Girls from Dan and Dafna harvesting the patato crop 
71. Young Sabra girl from Dafna 

72. Ofra Shapiro, 19, a bio-chemist student at Jerusalem. Both 
her parents were Russian 

73. Pakistani Jewish women at the Beersheba Shabbat market 

74. Girls of the Hadassim Children’s Village, a WIZO establish- 
ment 

75. Kehavet Lachman — a bit of sex appeal in Tel Aviv 

76. Naomi Schultz, 19, born in Poland, student at the Bezalel 
Pottery School in Jerusalem 

77. Lunch break at the HARSA Sanitary Ceramics Works in 
Beersheba. In ancient times Beersheba had been the dwelling 
place of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. (It was the most southern 
city of biblical Israel, which stretched ‘from Dan to Beersheba’) 
78. Pupils of the Applied Arts section of the Bezalel School. Right: 
Tamara Kisch 
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79. Painting class at the Bezalel School. Model is from Yemen 

80. Batia Shoshani is 21, was born in Israel from Iranian parents, 
and works in a Jerusalem office 

81. Students between lectures on the campus of the Hebrew Uni- 
versity in Jerusalem. In the background: Chaim Weizmann Ad- 
ministration Building, named after Israel’s first President 

82. Shoshanna Aharon, from Yemen, at work at the ‘Nurses School 
and Baby Home’ in Tel Aviv, a WIZO project 

83. Student-nurses Neomi and Israela (right) at the same WIZO 
Home in Tel Aviv. Both are Sabra’s, Neomi from Iraqui parents 


84. Professor Anna Rosin, working on a special Cancer Research 
Project at the Medical Faculty of the Hebrew University. Project 
is financed by the American Hadassah Organisation 

85. One of the most remarkable women in Israel: Professor Rahel 
Shalon, Civil Engineer, and teacher at Haifa’s ‘Technion’, is 
an expert on concrete 


86. Edna Michell, a pupil of Yehudi Menuhin, during a rehearsal 
of the Israel Philharmonic Orchestra in Tel Aviv 
87. On Friday evening musicians and other artists entertain at the 
kibutziem. Here three women at Kibbutz Lehavot Haviva are 
listening to members of the Philharmonic Orchestra 


88. Hanna Rowina, celebrated actress of the Tel Aviv Habimah 
Theater, was a member of the original Russian Habimah 

89. One of the first actresses of the Cameri Theater is Hungarian- 
born Batia Lancet 
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go/g1. Two highly sophisticated Israeli women at an Italian 
fashion show at Jerusalem’s King David Hotel 

92. Late in the evening the café’s on Tel Aviv’s Dizengoff Boulevard 
are still animated. Conversation runs from fashion to politics 
93- The younger generation, dressed like beatniks but without 
beatnik allures, finds pleasure in soft drinks and ice cream 
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94. Midnight conversation along the Dizengoff — a friendly talk 
95. Aviva Harat, a Sabra whose parents came from Yemen. Aviva 
lives in Jerusalem 

96. A pensive couple at the romantic ‘Last Chance’ cabaret in 
Beersheba 

97. Among the most popular Hebrew ballad singers in Israel is 
Sharona Aron, a first generation Sabra 

98. The daughter of actress Hanna Rowina, Ilana, studied singing 
in Milano, and now appears on the Israeli stage 

99. Bride in pre-nuptial Yemenee costume (See story: ‘Naima’) 
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100. The same Yemenee bride during the wedding ceremony 

1o1. Another woman of Israel: Mother Superior of the French 
Catholic convent of ‘The Sisters of Zion’ at Ein Kerem, birthplace 
of John the Baptist 

102. The Military Cemetary on Mount Herzl outside Jerusalem, 
last resting place — in this section — of soldiers who fell during the 
1956 Sinai campaign. In the background: The Memorial Mu- 
seum of Victims of Nazi Persecution 

103. Having lit the Shabbat candles, this Polish-Israeli woman in 
Mea She’arim asks the Almighty to bless her home 


104. The magnificent face of a woman who has witnessed the 
history of the Jews in Israel during the greater part of a century 
105. Iwo women from Iran praying at Jerusalem’s Tomb of King 
David, holiest place of Judaism since the Wailing Wall in the Old 
City became Jordan territory 

106. Women of the army during manoeuvres in the desert 
107. Lieutenant of Israel 

108. Would her thoughts be: jealousy? (The soldier is Zippora 
‘Zipi’ Michaels 

10g. Ensign Tinza Niderman of the Israeli Navy 

110. The Israeli woman is peacefully inclined — yet, sub-machine 
gun in hand, she is ready for anything... 
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